THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MARTIN 
LUTHER  ON  SCOTTISH  RELIGION 
IN  THE  18th  CENTURY 


By  the  Rev.  Professor  Hugh  Watt,  D.D. 

Though  this  study  deals  with  the  18th  century  it  must  begin  with  a 
much  earlier  date.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  full  significance  of  the  new 
facts  to  be  brought  before  you,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  our  minds  back  to 
certain  well-known  features  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  When  we  look 
at  the  relation  of  that  Reformation  to  Martin  Luther,  two  things  are 
perfectly  evident  and  acknowledged  by  all.  The  one  is,  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  emergence  of  Reformation  ideas  in  Scotland,  it  was  to 
Wittenberg  that  the  leaders  looked.  Through  the  literature  that  poured 
from  the  German  printing-presses,1  and  through  a few  personal  contacts,2 
the  revivifying  truths  of  a re-discovered  Gospel  largely  created  and  still 
more  largely  directed  the  reforming  impulses  of  Scottish  churchmen. 
The  other  is,  that  by  1560,  Geneva  and  John  Calvin  had  come  to  be  the 
sources  of  inspiration  so  exclusively  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  point 
to  anything  distinctively  Lutheran  in  the  documents  and  institutions  of 
that  year  of  revolution.  Some  have  claimed  that  certain  phases  of  the 
Confession,  while  undeniably  Calvinist,  show  something  of  the  warmth 
and  glow  of  Luther’s  fresh  enthusiasm.  But  the  claim  may  owe  something 
to  a distorted  view  of  Calvin  and  Knox  as  cold-blooded,  intellectual 
creedmongers  churning  out  dogmas,  chilly  and  repellent,  though  logically 
unimpeachable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Sacramentarian 
Controversy  which  was  the  main  instrument  in  causing  the  influence  of 
Luther  to  recede.  The  bitterness  of  that  strife,  which  was  exceeded  only 
by  the  virulence  of  the  ultra-Lutherans  who  came  into  prominence  after 
Luther’s  death  and  who  attacked  Calvin  with  words  even  more  envenomed 
than  their  leader  had  used  of  Zwingli,  had  caused  men  to  forget  the 
magnitude  of  their  debt  to  Luther,  and  that,  without  him,  there  would 
have  been  no  new  day  at  all.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  first  inspirer 
of  the  movement  was  completely  ignored  in  the  year  of  its  triumph. 

1 Christie,  Influence  of  Letters  upon  the  Scottish  Reformation,  1908  : S.C.H.S. 
Records,  Vol.  V,  pp.  23-39. 

2 Patrick  Hamilton,  commemorative  volume,  1929:  S.C.H.S.  Records,  Vol. 
Ill,  pp.  96  ff. 
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Indeed,  it  seems  quite  fair  to  say  that,  about  1560,  the  Scottish 
Reformers  found  in  the  name  of  Luther  an  obstacle  rather  than  an  inspira- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Luther  figures  more  prominently 
in  the  writings  of  their  opponents  than  in  their  own,  judging  by  what 
remains  of  comtemporary  theological  controversy.  Quentin  Kennedy  in 
his  oration  of  1561  says,  “ Attour,  dois  nocht  Luther  (quha  wes  ane 
patrone  of  all  perversitnes  aganis  the  Papistis)  affirme  the  reall  presence 
of  the  Lordis  body  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  that  be  the  force 
and  effect  of  the  wurdis  of  the  latter  Supper  ‘ This  is  my  Body,’  deuly 
pronouncit  be  the  Minister,”1  where  Luther’s  “ Babylonian  Captivity  ” is 
cited  against  the  men  who  were  realising  its  ideals.  Again,  Ninian  Winzet 
in  his  Book  of  the  Four  Score  and  Three  Questions,  both  in  question  20 
and  again  in  question  32  confronts  the  Scottish  reformers  with  Luther’s 
doctrine.  In  question  20  he  asks,  “ quhat  haif  ye  for  your  defence  to 
affirm  in  the  Sacrament  of  our  Lordis  Body  to  remane  breid  and  wyne 
with  (I  wate  nocht  quhat)  sum  spiritual  imaginatioun — and  mair  errone- 
ouslie — also  contrare  the  Lutheranis — that  there  is  nocht  thair  bot 
breid  and  wyne  only  ? ”2  And  in  question  32,  “ gif  ye  deny  the  Real 
Presence  of  Christis  body  maist  blissit — in  the  Sacrament — ye  dissent 
fra  the  Scripturis  and  Holy  Kirk  Universall,  and  als  fra  the  segregatioun 
of  all  heretikis  afoir  you  and  your  maisteris — to  wit,  Oecolampadius, 
Zwinglius  and  Calvin  (except  Berengarius  and  his)  as  ye  knaw  presentlie 
the  Lutheranis  in  that  part  to  be  your  manifest  adversaris.”3 

When  Luther  is  thus  dragged  in  to  support  the  contentions  of  the 
unreformed  church  against  the  reformed  we  are  not  surprised  that  the 
halo  fades  from  his  name,  and  that  when  later  generations  of  the  Scottish 
Church  looked  back  at  the  Reformation  movement  as  a whole  they  saw 
a cluster  of  stars,  in  which  Calvin  stood  out  as  of  the  first  magnitude, 
Beza  and  Knox  and  perhaps  Bullinger  as  of  the  second,  while  Zwingli, 
Luther,  and  Melanchthon  were  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  David 
Calderwood,  e.g.,  in  the  eight  volumes  of  his  history,  never  once  cites 
Luther  as  an  authority  and  mentions  him  only  in  connection  with  Patrick 
Hamilton,  while  he  frequently  cites  both  Beza  and  Bullinger  as  sterling 
exponents  of  Reformation  principles. 


II 

Throughout  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  general  outlook  on  Luther 
continues  predominantly  the  same.  Even  the  Scottish  adventurers 

1 John  Knox’s  Works,  ed.  David  Laing,  Vol.  VI,  p.  163. 

2 Certain  Tractates  by  Ninian  Winzet.  S.T.S.,  p.  86. 


3 Ibid.,  p.  98. 
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who  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Lutherans  in  the  wars  of  religion 
in  the  service  of  a Lutheran  leader  who  seemed  to  many  of  them  of  super- 
human stature,1  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  dispel  the  suspicion. 
And  of  course,  after  1648,  there  was  an  end  of  this  contact  in  the  field. 
Young  men  from  Scotland  continued  to  seek  the  Continent,  but  as  students 
— students  whose  goal  was  not  Lutheran  Germany,  but  Calvinist  Holland, 
and  since  polemical  theology  was,  in  the  training  of  all  the  ministers  of 
Europe,  the  regular  substitute  for  Church  History,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  can  find  no  Scot  who  was  led  by  his  historical  studies  to  make 
more  direct  contact  with  the  epoch-making  writings  of  the  German 
Reformer.  When,  in  the  18th  century,  Church  History  began  to  acquire 
an  independent  status,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Luther  emerging  once 
more  into  some  prominence.  But  it  is  only  a very  tepid  admiration  at 
the  best  that  he  evokes  ; the  taint  of  the  old  polemics  is  easily  to  be  seen. 
May  I,  for  a definite  reason  which  will  appear  immediately,  cite  as  typical 
the  attitude  taken  up  to  Luther  by  Professor  John  Brown  of  Haddington 
in  his  Church  History.  There  are  certainly  signs  that  he  had  a glimpse  of 
the  greatness  of  Luther,  but  even  for  him  the  heroic  pioneer  is  lost  in 
the  theologian  who  thwarted  and  opposed  the  purer  doctrine  of  the 
reformed  churches.  Speaking  of  the  tumult  in  Wittenberg  which  followed 
Carlstadt’s  rash  revolution  he  says,  “ Perhaps  offended  that  another 
had  carried  his  reformation  further  than  himself,  or  that  his  own  plan 
was  executed  to  the  honour  of  his  companion,  Luther  rushed  from  his 
refuge,  and  stopped  the  destruction  of  the  images,  and  their  other 
reformations.”2  A little  later,  he  speaks  on  Luther  continuing  “ in 
sinful  wrangling  with  Carlstadt  and  Zwingli,  concerning  the  manner  of 
our  Saviour’s  presence  in  the  Eucharist.”3  In  dealing  with  Smalcald 
and  the  league  of  the  Protestant  princes  he  says,  “ Though  they  made  no 
scruple  of  alliance  with  furious  Catholics,  Luther,  in  his  unchristian 
bigotry,  diswaded  them  from  connecting  themselves  with  the  followers 
of  Zwingli  in  Switzerland  and  of  Bucer  in  upper  Germany.”4  And,  in 
his  summing  up,  after  admitting  that  “ Luther’s  behaviour  testifies  him 
to  have  been  a truly  great  man,”5  and  continuing  in  enlightened  words 
of  commendation,  he  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  “ It  is  a pity,  bis  zeal 
should  ever  have  degenerated  into  bigotry  and  arrogance  : and  that  he 
should  have  been  so  ready  to  treat  his  opposers,  King  Henry  of  England 
and  the  far  greater  Erasmus,  with  contempt  and  scurrilous  abuse.”6 


1 Cf.  Terry,  Alexander  Leslie,  pp.  2 and  3. 

a Brown’s  Church  History,  1771,  Vol.  II,  p.  96. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  97.  4 Ibid.,  pp.  103-4. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  106.  6 Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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For  John  Brown,  the  truculent  debater  of  Marburg,  had  blotted  out  the 
rediscoverer  of,  and  steadfast  witness  to,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  no  less  than  amazing  to  find  this  verdict,  for  John  Brown  himself 
and  the  movement  he  adorned — the  Secession — owed  no  small  part  of 
the  message  which  made  them  a power  in  Scotland  to  the  influence  of 
Martin  Luther.  For  the  Secession  arose  and  waxed  strong,  not  merely 
as  a protest  against  the  over-ruling  of  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people 
in  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  ministers  : its  popular  appeal  was 
largely  in  the  warmth  of  its  evangelical  utterance,  and  this,  in  turn,  it 
owed  to  the  fact  that  its  leaders  had  been  schooled  in  the  Marrow  Con- 
troversy and,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  presented  their  message  in 
the  form  they  had  imbibed  from  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity. 

It  may  seem  irrelevant  to  drag  this  book  into  this  study,  for  despite 
the  uncertainty  as  to  its  authorship,  it  was  indubitably  an  English  pro- 
duction and  a 17th  century  production  at  that.  But,  since  its  second 
lease  of  life  was  in  18th  century  Scotland,  and  since  it  came  to  its  great 
vogue  in  Scotland  through  new  editions  with  Scottish  introductions  and 
commendations,  it  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  consideration  on  any  mere 
technical  ground. 

Now,  what  was  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity  ? It  professed  to 
give  the  pith  of  the  teaching  of  modern  divines — which,  in  the  Puritan 
days  of  its  origin,  meant  the  divines  of  the  Reformation  period  and  the 
two  generations  following.  It  professed  to  give  their  teaching  on  the  great 
central  practical  doctrines  : — faith  and  its  grounds,  the  Covenant  of 
Works  and  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  the  believer’s  relation  to  the  Law. 
And  this  it  did  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  a dialogue  into  which  there  was 
skilfully  woven  an  adroit  collection  of  passages  from  these  modem 
divines. 


Ill 

At  the  time  of  its  appearance,  Scotland  was  pluming  itself  on  its 
orthodox  Calvinism.  The  important  thing  was  to  teach  with  soundness 
and  completeness  pure  Calvinist  doctrine  as  that  had  been  defined  at 
Dort  and  Westminster,  expounded  and  expanded  in  the  writings  of  the 
recognised  guardians  of  the  Ark,  Dutch  and  Scottish.  And,  since  the 
expansions  and  expositions  of  Calvinism  had  been  mainly  along  two 
lines  : — the  development  of  dogmas  to  the  logical  conclusions  which 
seemed  to  be  implicit  in  Calvin,  and  the  elaboration  of  defences  against 
what  were  regarded  as  laxities  and  defections,  the  resultant  enclosed 
scheme  could  be,  and  was,  preached  in  a manner  which  obscured  the 
fundamental  evangelical  appeal.  Orthodoxy  had  become  stiff,  dry,  arid, 
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sterile.  Historically,  it  was  the  Marrow  Men  who  recaptured  the 
evangelical  note. 

I do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  great  debate  which  ensued  as  to  the 
theological  soundness  of  the  Marrow.1  The  theological  acumen  displayed 
on  both  sides  was  prodigious.  I content  myself  with  repeating  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  James  Walker  : ‘ ‘ While  it  is  substantially  the  old  Calvinistic 
Theology,  it  is  certainly  more.”2  And  it  is  to  one  aspect  of  that  “more” 
that  I now  direct  your  attention,  an  aspect  which  really  led  to  the  researches 
on  which  this  study  is  based. 

Although  there  is  scant  trace  that  any  of  the  doughty  debaters  saw 
or  even  suspected  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  vivifying  quality  was 
largely  a breath  from  Martin  Luther.  This  re-issue  of  the  Marrow  is 
the  first  prominent  Scottish  book  since  1560  in  which  Luther  and  Calvin 
stand  side  by  side  and  reinforce  each  other.  Take  a sentence  like  this. 
“ So  that  we  may  assuredly  conclude  with  Luther  that  all  the  fathers, 
prophets,  and  holy  kings  were  righteous  and  saved  by  faith  in  Christ 
to  come  ; and  so  indeed,  as  Calvin  saith,  were  all  partakers  of  the  same 
salvation  with  us.”3  Further,  a careful  reading  discloses  that  Luther 
is  the  author  most  frequently  quoted  in  the  first,  the  significant  part,  of 
the  Marrow.  He  is  cited  at  least  46  times,  and  though  Calvin  seems  to 
come  second,  I cannot  find  more  than  a score  of  definite  references  to  him. 

What  is  even  more  remarkable  is  this  that,  at  crucial  moments  in  the 
debate,  after  Nomista  and  Antinomista  have  stated  their  respective 
positions,  Evangelista  intervenes  to  decide  the  difficult  point,  and  does 
so  in  the  words  of  Martin  Luther.  One  instance  may  be  given — a speech 
by  Evangelista  which  closes  one  phase  of  the  debate — “ I remember 
Luther  saith  that,  in  his  time,  if  they  taught  in  a sermon  that  salvation 
consisteth  not  in  our  works  or  life  but  in  the  gift  of  God,  some  men  took 
occasion  thence  to  be  slow  to  good  works  and  to  live  a dishonest  life. 
And  if  they  preached  of  a godly  and  honest  life  others  did,  by  and  by, 
furiously  attempt  to  build  ladders  to  heaven.  And  moreover  he  saith 
that,  in  the  year  1525,  there  were  some  fantastical  spirits  that  stirred  up 
the  rural  people  to  sedition,  saying  that  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  giveth 
liberty  to  all  men  from  all  manner  of  laws,  and  there  were  others  who 
did  attribute  the  force  of  justification  to  the  law.  Now,  saith  he,  both 
these  sorts  offend  against  the  law.  The  one  on  the  right  hand  who  would 
be  justified  by  the  law,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  who  would  be 


1 Good  accounts  of  the  debate,  supplementing  each  other,  are  to  be  found  in 
Henderson,  The  Religious  Controversies  of  Scotland ; The  Edinburgh  Christian 
Instructor,  1831-2  (four  articles  by  T.  M'Crie)  ; S.C.  H.S.  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1 12-134. 

2 Walker,  Scottish  Theology  and  Theologians,  1888,  p.  91. 

3 Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  ed.  G.  C.  M'Crie,  pp.  63-4. 
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clean  delivered  from  the  law.  Now,  I suppose  this  saying  of  Luther 
may  be  fitly  applied  to  you  two.  For  it  appears  to  me,  friend  Antinomista, 
that  you  have  offended  on  the  left  hand  in  not  walking  according  to  the 
matter  of  the  law  ; and  it  is  evident  to  me,  meighbour  Nomista,  that 
you  have  offended  on  the  right  hand  in  seeking  to  be  justified  by  your 
obedience  to  it.”1 


IV 

There  were,  of  course,  other  elements  that  entered  into  the  popularity 
of  the  Marrow,  but  one  evident  source  of  its  power  is  that  it  re-established 
contact  with  the  joy,  vigour,  and  assurance  of  the  Reformation  Gospel, 
and,  in  particular,  with  the  spiritual  power  that  clung  to  the  deep  experi- 
mental utterances  of  Martin  Luther. 

In  Puritan  times  when  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity  was  sent  forth 
with  the  benediction  of  Calvinist  sponsors,  there  were  many  works  of 
Martin  Luther’s  accessible  in  English.  But  only  three  are  directly  cited. 
These  are  On  the  Liberty  of  a Christian  Man,  which  is  used  but  seldom  ; 
the  Choice  Sermons,  which  is  used  much  more  frequently,  and  the 
Commentary  on  Galatians,  which  was  evidently  very  much  to  the  author’s 
mind  and  the  words  of  which  come  readily  to  his  pen. 

One  would  expect  that  the  samples  given  would  induce  Scotsmen  of 
the  1 8th  century  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  works  in  full.  There 
were  two  ways  through  which  this  might  be  accomplished.  They  might 
ask  second-hand  booksellers  to  procure  them  copies  of  these  earlier 
English  translations  or,  following  the  example  of  the  Marrow  itself,  they 
might  induce  a Scottish  printer  to  reissue  them.  There  are  definite 
indications  that  both  these  ways  were  followed  : and  that,  through 
these  two  channels,  the  words  and  thoughts  of  Martin  Luther 
became  domiciled  in  Scottish  thought  and  preaching.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  former  way  in  the 
case  of  Adam  Gib.  Adam  Gib  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  his  age. 
To  us,  to-day,  nothing  is  more  repellent  than  his  churchman- 
ship.  His  leadership  of  his  denomination  seems  utterly  unchristian 
in  its  methods.  We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  could  be 
any  good  thing  in  the  man  who  so  high-handedly  led  his  fellows  in  the 
excommunication  of  the  Erskines  and  their  followers  for  a mere  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  an  oath  which  few  Seceders  were 
asked  to  take.  And  yet,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  he  did  attract 
crowds  to  his  preaching  and  that  there  was  something  vital  and  magnetic 
in  his  personality.  Men  came,  not  to  hear  the  Erskines  denounced,  but 


1 Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  ed.  G.  C.  M'Crie,  p.  97. 
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for  the  good  of  their  souls.  Adam  Gib  in  the  pulpit  seems  to  have  been 
a different  man  from  the  Adam  Gib  of  the  Presbytery  hall.  It  is  not 
easy  to  gauge  the  nature  of  his  message  to  the  eager  crowds,  for  he  was 
more  careful  to  print  his  polemical  writings  than  his  sermons.  But  his 
early  history  gives  us  a key.  The  change  in  his  life  came  when  he  was  a 
student  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  came  in  this  way.  Intended  for  the  medical 
profession,  with  his  studies  planned  and  supervised  by  an  uncle,  a dis- 
tinguished Edinburgh  surgeon,  he  was  absorbed  in  scientific  studies. 
He  began  to  acquire  the  habit,  which  would  have  led  him  to  an  early 
death  to-day,  of  perambulating  the  streets,  pondering  his  problems, 
oblivious  to  his  whereabouts.  One  day  he  woke  up  to  a sense  of  his 
surroundings  in  the  Grassmarket  directly  in  front  of  a criminal  who  had 
just  been  hanged.  The  shock  was  shattering.  He  began  to  ask  himself, 
“ Will  the  subject,  which  now  so  entirely  engrosses  my  attention,  prepare 
me  for  eternity  ? ” It  was  not  an  instantaneous  conversion,  but  it  was 
the  dramatic  beginning  of  a changed  life.  He  began  to  try  to  prepare 
himself  for  eternity.  His  prodigious  efforts  failed  to  bring  him  any  peace. 
Not  even  when  he  wrote  out  good  resolutions  in  his  own  blood  could  he 
succeed  in  keeping  them.  He  began  to  feel  the  urge  which  has  come  to  so 
many  in  like  case  in  Christian  history  to  get  altogether  free  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  in  total  solitude  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  He  thought 
of  a desert  island,  and  had  even  made  plans  and  preparations.  And 
then,  in  some  way,  we  are  not  told  how,  there  came  into  his  hands  the 
English  translation  of  Luther’s  commentary  on  Galatians.  Through  the 
reading  of  it  he  found  what  he  had  been  seeking,  light  and  assurance  and 
peace.  He  resolved  to  change  his  profession,  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
to  preach  the  Gospel  which  he  had  reached  across  such  stormy  seas.1 
So  the  Gospel  that  the  crowds  gathered  to  hear  was,  if  not  an  echo  of 
Martin  Luther,  at  least  inspired  by  him.  No  other  parallel  case  is 
known  to  me,  but2  though  the  spiritual  autobiographies  of  18th  century 
Scotland  which  have  come  to  light  are  few  in  number,  I may  easily  have 
missed  one  or  more  than  one. 

If  these  were  the  only  ways  in  which  the  influence  of  Martin  Luther 

1 MacKerrow,  History  of  the  Secession  Church.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Edinburgh,  1841,  pp.  845  ff. 

2 There  are  not  infrequent  traces  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Luther’s  Galatians 
was  held  by  men  who  were  leaders  of  religious  thought.  Boston  of  Ettrick,  in  his 
General  Account  of  My  Life,  mentions  as  “ amang  the  first  parcel  of  books  ” he 
acquired  after  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Marrow  in  the  end  of  1700, 

“ Luther  on  Galatians,  which  I am  much  taken  with  [op.  cit.,  ed.  G.  D.  Low,  London 
1908,  p.  152).  Fraser  of  Brea  records  in  his  Memoirs,  “ I was  much  helped  by  Luther 
on  the  Galatians  and  Calvin's  Institutions  ” [op.  cit.,  1738  edition,  p.  305).  And  on 
the  same  page  there  is  a second  more  general  reference  to  his  debt  to  Luther. 
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came  to  18th  century  Scotland — through  the  Marrow — and  through 
copies  of  the  English  versions  of  Luther’s  works  which  found  their  way 
North  through  the  influence  of  the  Marrow,  this  paper  would  never 
have  been  written.  But  one  of  my  own  earliest  memories  is  that  of 
reading  in  an  Ayrshire  farm-house  a bethumbed  and  tattered  copy  of 
Luther’s  Commentary,  over  ioo  years  old,  and  published  in  Scotland. 
It  was  this  memory  that  sent  me  searching  for  traces  of  republication. 
Accessible  copies  of  catalogues  of  libraries  showed  no  trace  of  any  such 
work.  This  search  was  known  to  my  colleagues,  and  it  was  from  Prof. 
Manson  that  I received  the  first  of  these.  It  is  an  edition  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  Galatians  in  the  English  rendering  which  had  been 
frequently  reprinted  in  England  since  the  first  edition  of  1575  “ to  which,” 
as  the  title-page  indicates,  " is  subjoined  three  sermons  by  the  same 
author.”  The  rest  of  the  title-page  reads  : “ Edinburgh,  Printed  and 
Sold  by  William  Gray  at  his  House  at  Magdalen’s  Chapel,  within  the 
Cowgate-Head,  1749.”  The  most  interesting  feature  is  that,  following  on 
the  preface  by  the  original  anonymous  translator  (pp.  iii-x),  and  the 
translation  of  Martin  Luther’s  Preface  (pp.  xi-xxiv),  pp.  xxv-xxxii  are 
filled  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  this  edition.  They  number 
533,  belonging  to  many  districts  of  the  country,  and  to  varied  occupations. 
Eight  successive  names  from  among  the  M’s  may  be  cited. 

James  Megget,  Bookbinder  in  Edinburgh. 

Gilbert  Mcllwrick,  Flesher  in  Kilmarnock. 

George  Mitchel,  Merchant  there. 

Alexander  Moies,  Weaver  there. 

James  Mitchel,  Weaver  there. 

David  Muir,  Farmer  in  Tannahill  in  Kilmarnock. 

David  Muir,  Mason  in  Irvine. 

James  Millens,  Cooper  there.1 


V 

There  are  four  names  of  ministers,  and  they  give  us  a clue  to  the 
origin  of  this  Edition. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allan  of  Drummore,  Ireland.2 
The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Cleland,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Bathron.3 
The  Rev.  Mr.  David  Smyton,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Kilmars.4 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Meams.5 

1 Op.  cit.,  p.  xxix.  3 Ibid.,  p.  xxv.  3 Ibid.,  p.  xxvi. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  xxxi.  6 Ibid.,  p.  xxxii. 
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Only  one  name  was  familiar  to  me,  the  third  (David  Smyton).  He 
was  minister  of  the  Secession  congregation  in  Kilmaurs  from  1740-1747 
— and  of  the  Antiburgher  congregation  there  from  1747-1789.  Examina- 
tion disclosed  that  the  other  three  belonged  to,  or  had  connections  with, 
the  same  denomination.  Rev.  John  Cleland  was  minister  of  the  Seces- 
sion congregation  in  Balfron  from  1742,  and  took  his  congregation  into 
the  Antiburgher  fold  in  1747  ; Rev.  Andrew  Thomson  of  Mearns,  while 
ranking  with  the  Burghers  at  the  Breach,  being  then  only  one  year  in 
the  ministry,  was,  perhaps  through  pressure  from  within  his  congregation, 
an  Antiburgher  by  1749.  Rev.  James  Allen  of  Dromore,  while  a member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  is  reported  to  have  had  a liking 
for  the  seceders,  and  to  have  “kindly  entertained”  their  preachers,1 
while  there  are  also  indications  that  he  was  an  associate  of  Mr.  Smyton.2 
The  ministers  then  being  thus  Anti-burghers  or  linked  with  them,  and 
a close  inspection  of  the  list  of  subscribers  showing  that  practically  all 
the  names  come  from  the  orbits  of  congregations  of  that  persuasion,  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  reprint  was  an  Anti-burgher  issue  ; and, 
since  the  publishing  house  was  within  the  territorial  area  of  Adam  Gib’s 
ministry,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  this — the  first 
Scottish  reprint  of  any  of  Luther’s  works.  One  wonders  how  the  minds 
of  these  plain  sons  of  the  Covenanters  reacted  to  one  feature  of  it.  For, 
before  the  two  prefaces  above  mentioned,  there  appears  the  original 
commendation  of  the  book  to  the  people  of  England,  written  and  signed 
by  an  English  bishop.  But,  perhaps,  Edwinus  London  was  too  deep  a 
disguise  for  the  majority  of  them  to  penetrate.  A further  question  arises. 
Was  this  re-issue  confined  to  Anti-burghers  ? Were  they  the  only  pur- 
chasers and  the  only  readers  ? This  copy  I have  been  describing  suggests 
this  limitation.  But,  in  the  transference  of  New  College  Library  there 
turned  up  another  copy  which  had  never  been  stamped  or  catalogued — 
a copy  which  lacks  altogether  pp.  xxv-xxxii,  and  shows  no  sign  of  their 
removal.  Which  indicates  that,  having  the  names  of  subscribers  for  533 
copies,  the  publisher  risked  printing  more,  and  put  them  on  the  market 
minus  the  list  of  subscribers  which  might  have  made  the  book  suspect 
and  have  prevented  its  entry  into  wider  circles.  It  may  have  gladdened 
and  enlightened  the  hearts  of  evangelicals  in  every  section  of  the  Church. 

Not  long  after  this  copy  had  come  into  my  hands,  another  colleague, 
Prof.  Welch,  sent  me  another  quite  as  interesting  which  he  had  received 
from  Dr.  W.  T.  Cairns.  It  is  a re-issue  of  the  same  translation  of  the  same 
work  with  the  same  prefaces,  but  with  a bigger  page,  a clearer  type,  and 
a more  attractive  lay  out.  There  is  this  further  difference.  The  three 

1 Reid  & Killen,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  III,  373. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  387,  etc. 
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sermons  appended  to  the  earlier  one  are  wanting,  but  there  is  placed  at 
the  very  beginning  a life  of  Martin  Luther.  This  one  bears  the  imprint, 
“ Paisley,  Printed  by  John  Neilson,  for  Robert  Reid,  the  Publisher, 
1786.”  The  last  fourteen  pages  (559-572)  contain  a list  of  the  subscribers’ 
names,  this  time  numbering  1755,  all  of  them  from  Paisley,  Glasgow, 
and  the  South-West.  Here  the  names  are  arranged  under  occupations. 
The  great  majority  are  weavers,  though  shoe-makers,  wrights,  smiths, 
and  nailers  are  numerously  represented  ; and  there  is  one  writer,  one 
gun-maker,  one  sportsman,  and  (perhaps  to  be  expected  in  a Paisley 
edition)  one  poet.  To  this  edition,  two  ministers  subscribed.  They  are  : 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Patrick  Hutchison,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Paisley  J 
The  Revd.  Mr.  Ewing,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Saltcoats.2  Both  were 
prominent  ministers  of  the  Relief  Church,  Rev.  Patrick  Hutchison,  M.A., 
its  most  distinguished  defender,  who  had  been  translated  from  St. 
Ninian’s  to  Paisley  three  years  before,  and  the  Rev.  David  Ewing  of 
Saltcoats,  in  the  third  year  of  a ministry  there  which  was  to  last  till  1831. 
And  since  again  the  areas  from  which  the  subscribers  are  drawn  were 
those  in  which  the  Relief  Church  was  active,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  this 
was  a Relief  issue.  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  though  Patrick 
Hutchison’s  is  the  first  name,  and  he  may  well  have  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  venture,  there  is  not  a single  name  from  his  old  congregation 
of  St.  Ninian’s  or  from  the  Stirling  area.  Does  this  indicate  that  Patrick 
Hutchison  who,  all  through  his  life  kept  the  printers  busy,  had  possibly 
issued  an  earlier  reprint  ? At  any  rate,  I am  certain  that  there  must 
have  been  at  least  one  other  about  this  time,  for  the  page  and  type  of 
neither  of  the  two  I have  described  coincides  with  my  memory  of  the  one 
I knew  in  boyhood.  It  seems  to  me  quite  likely  that  more  than  one 
reissue  for  Scottish  subscribers  of  Luther’s  Galatians  may  yet  come  to 
light. 


VI 

But  the  second  work  of  Luther’s  of  which  the  author  of  the  Marrow 
of  Modem  Divinity  made  copious  use  was  the  work  he  called  Choice 
Sermons  ; and,  in  the  transference  of  New  College  Library,  there  was 
unearthed,  again  uncatalogued  and  unrecorded,  a work  with  this  title 
page  : ‘ ‘ Thirty-four  Sermons  on  the  Most  interesting  Doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  discovering  clearly  and  evidently  to  every  capacity.  The  differ- 
ence betwixt  Faith  and  Works,  Law  and  Gospel,  the  Christian  and 
Creature  operations.  Troubles  and  Consolations,  and  the  best  way  to 
make  Christians,  keep  them  so,  and  in  case  of  Relapses  to  recover  them 
again  by  Christ,  the  only  Cure  of  all  Soul  Maladies.  By  that  Eminent 


1 


Op.  cit.,  p.  559. 


a Ibid.,  p.  571. 
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and  great  Reformer  from  Popery,  Martin  Luther.  To  which  is  prefix’d 
a brief  Account  of  the  Author’s  Life  and  A View  of  his  gracious  spirit. 
Glasgow.  Printed  by  John  Bryce,  and  sold  by  him  at  his  Shop  in  the 
Salt-Market,  1767.” 

Fortunately,  there  is  a printer’s  Advertisement  on  the  reverse  of  the 
title-page,  explaining  the  origin  of  the  project.  It  runs  as  follows  : 
“ These  sermons  were  first  published  in  the  German  and  soon  after  in 
the  Latin  Tongue,  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  Author 
himself  ; and  in  1581,  were  translated  and  printed  in  English,  and  though 
they  have  since  that  time  been  several  times  reprinted,  yet  they  are  now 
become  so  exceeding  scarce,  that  an  old  tom  copy  has  sold  for  six  or 
seven  shillings.  At  the  earnest  desire  of  some  who  have  read,  and  justly 
esteems  them  as  excellent  sermons,  it  is  proposed  to  reprint  them  now, 
that  the  age  might  be  benefited  thereby,  and  receive  those  Doctrines 
from  one  of  the  greatest  and  first  reformers,  who  stood  firm  against  the 
efforts  of  the  whole  Power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  which  we  and  all 
succeeding  Ages  have  reason  to  rejoice.  The  Texts  of  Scripture  which, 
in  the  former  Editions,  were  according  to  the  old  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
are  here  altered  to  our  new  Translation  ; also  several  obsolete  words 
changed  into  modern  ; but  not  so  as  any  way  to  alter  the  Sense  of  the 
Author,  who,  it  may  be  justly  said,  has  not  been  excelled,  if  equalled, 
by  any,  in  clearing  the  most  important  Points  of  Christian  Doctrine.” 
Here  we  have  evidence  of  a continuous  and  strong  demand  for  the  older 
English  editions,  and  it  is  only  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  these  which  leads 
to  the  Scottish  venture.  And  again,  we  find  a list  of  subscribers  at  the 
end  who  have  bespoken  77 8 copies.  This  time  they  are  drawn  from  a 
wider  area,  including  a considerable  number  from  Angus.  Here  are  the 
first  names  among  the  D’s. 

David  Durie,  Merchant  in  Montrose. 

Thomas  Davidson,  Weaver  there. 

Jean  Dowrs,  there. 

John  Deuchars,  in  Famel. 

William  Donald,  in  Gorbals. 

David  Duncan,  Wright  in  Kettle. 

Alexander  Dickie,  in  Gawston. 

George  Deal,  baker  in  Arbroth. 

David  Dog,  merchant  there. 

Among  the  names  are  those  of  five  ministers,  who  can  be  definitely 
identified  as  the  Rev.  Michael  Arthur,  at  the  time  minister  of  the  Anti- 
burgher Kirk  at  Dumbarrow  in  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  who  was 
later  minister  at  Peebles  and  Aberdeen,  and  who,  in  his  third  charge, 
fell  foul  of  Adam  Gib  and  suffered  for  it ; Rev.  James  Alice,  the  first 
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minister  of  the  Antiburghers  in  Oakshaw,  Paisley  ; Rev.  William  Jameson, 
minister  to  the  Antiburghers  of  Kilwinning  and  district,  after  they  had 
been  disjoined  from  Kilmaurs  ; Rev.  Colin  Mackie,  Antiburgher  minister 
in  Montrose  ; and  Rev.  Robert  Watson,  Antiburgher  minister  in  Errol  1 
And,  as  the  most  of  the  addresses  of  the  subscribers  belong  to  areas 
where  the  General  Associate  Presbytery  was  at  work,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  this  was  an  Antiburgher  issue.  Again,  the  question  emerges — was 
this  limited  to  Antiburghers  ? While  there  is  not  available,  as  in  the 
other  case,  direct  evidence,  as  in  the  discovery  of  a copy  without  the  list 
of  subscribers,  we  are  on  fairly  sure  ground  in  assuming  that  it  was  a 
larger  issue  than  778,  and  meant  for  the  open  market.  For  (1)  that  list 
is  at  the  end  ; (2)  its  pages  are  separately  numbered  (1-7)  ; and  (3)  there 
are  copies  of  other  issues  by  Mr.  John  Bryce  at  about  the  same  date, 
which  are  extant  both  with  and  without  such  a list.  In  view,  then,  of 
the  publisher’s  known  practice  and  his  declared  intention  in  the  prefixed 
advertisement  of  supplying  a felt  need,  we  need  not  think  of  this  as  an 
edition  limited  even  to  a thousand  copies. 

Two  of  these  three  issues,  the  Relief  issue  of  Galatians,  and  this  Anti- 
burgher one  of  the  Sermons,  contain  a short  life  of  Luther.  It  is  not,  as 
seemed  probable  at  first,  the  same  life.  They  have  several  passages  in 
common,  and  they  share  certain  errors,  indicating  that  they  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  ; and  both,  as  is  natural  in  a preface,  are  full  of 
words  of  high  commendation  of  the  spirit  of  the  man.  But  pp.  xvii-xxxii. 
of  the  re-issue  of  the  sermons  are  devoted  to  what  is  called  ‘ ‘ A View 
of  the  gracious  spirit  of  Luther,”  which  moves  throughout  on  heights  of 
appreciation  rarely  reached  outside  strictly  Lutheran  circles,  and  cer- 
tainly never  approached  in  Scotland  since  the  accomplished  Reformation. 
It  begins  thus : ‘ ‘ Luther,  saith  Melancthon,  is  a miracle  amongst 

men  ” J and  after  some  quotations  from  some  author  unnamed,  it  reaches 
its  culmination  in  this.  “ Who  since  Paul’s  death  spoke  and  wrote  so 
of  God,  Christ,  Christians,  the  Law,  Gospel,  Faith,  Love,  Grace  and 
Works,  setting  them  in  their  proper  place,  in  conversation  amongst 
men,  on  this  side  Jesus  Christ,  as  Luther  hath  ? Never  man  or  woman 
that  read  Luther,  but  it  pierced  their  hearts,  and  left  behind  a deep 
impression  in  their  minds,  to  the  quieting  of  their  perplexed,  troubled 
and  distressed  consciences,  if  they  were  Christians  (Oh  ! what  ease  of 
heart,  refreshings,  and  unspeakable  delights  have  they  had  !)  ”2  And 
here  are  a few  of  the  other  comments  : ‘ ‘ When  he  spake  to  God,  how 
confidently  it  was!”3  “What  heavenly  doctrine  doth  he  preach!”4 
“ When  he  speaks  of  faith,  how  excellent  is  he  ! ”5  “ What  spiritual 

1 Op.  cit.,  p.  xvii.  3 Ibid.,  p.  xvii.  3 Ibid.,  p.  xxxiii. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  xviii.  5 Ibid.,  p.  xxvii. 
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majesty,  glory  and  power  is  there  in  his  expressions!”1  “There  is 
more  solid  divinity  in  one  leaf  of  Luther’s  works,  than  in  many  prolix 
treatises  extant.”2  In  view  of  all  this,  can  we  wonder  that  many  hungry 
souls  rushed  to  the  sermons  and  the  Commentary  as  to  the  very  Bread 
of  Life  ? Can  we  wonder  that  a new  note  of  triumph  and  assurance 
sounded  through  the  preaching  ? Can  we  doubt  that,  for  many,  Luther 
resumed  his  place  alongside  Calvin  as  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  ? 

It  would  be  unhistorical  to  claim  that  any  change  was  effected  in 
regard  to  the  standards  of  doctrine.  The  whole  of  the  Marrow  contro- 
versy and,  indeed,  all  the  later  controversies  of  the  century  were  fought 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Standards.  There  is  seldom  in  any 
of  the  formal  processes  any  appeal  to  Luther  as  an  authority  of  crucial 
importance.  There  is  one,  however.  In  the  Representation  against  the 
five  counts  on  which  the  Marrow  was  condemned,  the  twelve  Representers, 
in  dealing  with  the  third  count  that  the  Marrow  contained  the  distinct 
heresy  of  asserting  that  holiness  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  explained 
that  the  book  censured  had  been  explaining  Gospel  Truth  in  the  very 
words  in  which  “ that  blessed  and  famous  reformer,  Martin  Luther,  in 
his  strenuous  and  courageous  defence  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of 
Justification,  asserted  the  perfect  obedience  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  surety,  to  be  the  only  righteousness  upon  which  we  may  rely  in  the 
case  of  justification  before  God.”3 

Officially,  theology  remained  unchanged.  Even  the  act  of  the  Secession 
Church  on  the  Doctrines  of  Grace  which  shows  the  most  evident  traces 
of  the  Marrow  was  upheld  and  defended  on  purely  Calvinist  grounds  ; 
but  in  the  preaching  of  the  Evangelicals  whether  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
or  of  the  Secession  or  of  the  Relief  (seen  at  its  best,  perhaps,  in  some  of 
the  Communion  Sermons  of  Ralph  Erskine)  there  was  a distinct  reaction 
from  the  impersonalities  of  a rigid  doctrinal  scheme,  into  a warmth  of 
personal  religion,  called  by  its  opponents  “enthusiasm,”  and  by  its 
supporters  “ sweet  Gospel  truths.” 

The  nature  of  the  message,  and  the  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed, 
suggests  the  influence  of  Martin  Luther,  and  there  is,  as  I have  shown, 
evidence  enough  to  remove  this  from  the  realm  of  mere  impression  or 
conjecture  into  that  of  demonstrable  and  demonstrated  fact. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1738,  John  Wesley  wrote  in  his  journal : “In 
the  evening  I went  very  unwillingly  to  a society  in  Aldersgate  St.  where 
one  was  reading  Luther’s  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About 
a quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the  change  which  God 
works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I felt  my  heart  strangely 


1 Op,  cit.,  p.  xviii.  9 Ibid.,  p.  xviii. 

3 Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  Oct.  1831,  p.  698. 
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warmed.  I felt  I did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone  for  salvation  ; and  an 
assurance  was  given  me  that  He  had  taken  away  my  sin,  even  mine, 
and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.”  There  is  no  such  definite 
moment,  nor  any  episode  so  dramatic,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Evangelical 
Revival  in  Scotland,  but  it  has  this  in  common  with  that  of  England, 
that  an  impulse  from  Martin  Luther  is  to  be  found  at  its  origin  in  both 
countries.  No  one  can  claim  that  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Wes- 
leyan revival  are  distinctively  Lutheran,  nor  can  a similar  claim  be  made 
for  the  evangelical  movement  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  in  any  of  its 
off-shoots,  but  in  both  cases  it  was  contact  with  the  spirit  and  faith  of 
Martin  Luther  that  gave  the  movement  life. 

There  was  exceedingly  little  contemporary  recognition  of  this  in- 
debtedness. Not  till  1841  did  Luther  begin  to  have  due  honour  from  the 
educated  public  of  Scotland.  The  main  agent  in  the  change  of  attitude 
was  Carlyle,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  published  lectures,  “ On 
Heroes  and  Hero-worship.”  Is  there,  I wonder,  an  unrecorded  edition 
of  Galatians  or  of  the  Choice  Sermons  which  young  Thomas  Carlyle  may 
have  read  in  his  Burgher  home  at  Ecclefechan  ? 


